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HERE are two ways of reading a poem, 
one good and the other better. The first 

is the anthology way, to recognize the poem 
as a thing of beauty, with whatever of 
meaning we can read into it. The better way 
is, with whatever helps to our study we can 
find, to seek what it meant to the poet—its 
place in his thought (if he is a poet of in- 
tellect) or its place in his experience. To 
take an instance: we find, in a selection 
from Shelley, or in Bridges’ ‘ Chilswell Book 
of English Poetry,’ the poem “Away! the 
moor is dark beneath the moon.” The an- 
thologist has chosen it for its romance, its 
mystery, its prosody, and perhaps none of 
us except Mr. Blunden have asked what it 
meant for Shelley. With the clue given by 
its title ‘ Stanzas—April, 1814,’ Mr. Blunden 
in his book ‘Shelley: A Life Story’ (Col- 
lins, 12s. 6d.) deduces that Shelley had re- 
turned to the house of Mrs. Boinville and 
her daughter to tell them that he had at last 
got his sister-in-law Eliza out of his house, 
but that she had taken Harriet with her; and 
to propose to them that he should make his 
home with them at Bracknell, and to rejoin 
Harriet no more (Harriet whom he had re- 
married at St. George’s, Hanover Square, on 
24 March, their Scotch marriage having 
been doubtfully valid). Both ladies saw his 
proposal as perilous and wild, and Shelley 
returned sadly to his empty house at Wind- 
sor. The poem no longer pleases our lazy 
mind, but we are on the way to understand 
Shelley as a man, as a poet, and (if Mr. 
Blunden is right) as a thinker. To give one 
more instance of what we temporarily suffer 
from reading biography, it does not increase 








alone, or with Williams,” which seems to 
mean “ Don’t let Mary see this.” But Mr. 
Blunden, who extenuates nothing, will have 
nothing to do with inventions or uncertain- 
ties, and we need no longer believe that 
Harriet committed suicide, and we must no 
longer believe that she had been unfaithful 
to Shelley. And Mr. Blunden will not have 
any exaggerations: Timothy Shelley was not 
a domestic tyrant, Shelley was not extra- 
ordinarily unhappy at Eton, the authorities 
at Oxford were harsh only as he forced them 
to be. Only Godwin remains as murky as 
he was painted: we had hoped that the re- 
cipient of Lamb’s friendliness might have 
appeared not unworthy of it. What we do 
see is that Shelley, whom he victimized, con- 
tinued to believe in him as a philosopher. 
Similarly, nothing that Shelley saw of 
Byron’s inhumanity, double-dealing, and 
selfishness, shook his faith in him as a poet. 
The reader will easily believe that what 
Othello asked, what Hamlet asked of 
Horatio, what Wolsey found in Griffith, 
Shelley has found in Mr. Blunden. 

Biographies of authors are, no doubt, 
often misused, or often miswritten, as dis- 
tractions from their subject. Mr. Blunden’s 
is written as an aid to understanding. What 
we gain from him is to see the place of each 
of the longer poems, and many of the 
shorter, in Shelley’s life. We see their rela- 
tive importance to his maturing mind; and 
we see them illuminated by those chance 
lights which no one but Mr. Blunden would 
know of or remember. These we leave his 
readers to encounter. 

Suppose that one were to ask himself 
what was the recurring error of Shelley’s 
life, that which we have to understand in 
order to forgive, could he find it better set 
down than by Shelley himself?— 

I think one is always in love with something or 
other; the error, and I confess that it is not easy 
for spirits cased in flesh and blood to avoid it, 
consists in seeking in a mortal image the likeness 
of what is perhaps eternal. 

Suppose that (more importantly) one were 
afraid that, for him, Shelley might, after all, 
have lived in vain, might he not well accept 
the warning that he must go, not to the 
anthologies, but to the poetical works? 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


PLAGIARISM OR PARALLELISM ? 


Allor requie non trovo. Io m/‘alzo, e corro 
Forsennato pe’ campi, e di lamenti 
Le caverne riempio, che dintorno 
Risponder sento con pietade.1 
(Vincenzo Monti, A Don Sigismondo 
Chigi, 166-169). 


Speak to me! 

For I have called on thee in the still night, 

Sake ails Os and made the caves 

Acquainted with thy vainly echoed name. 

(Byron, Manfred 2, iv, 134-9). 
BYRON suffered so much from the charge 
of deriving his Manfred from Goethe’s 
Faust, that it may seem rather cruel now 
to seek a further source for his poem in 
Vincenzo Monti’s “A Sua Eccellenza il 
Signor Don Sigismondi Chigi.” The passage 
of Manfred from which the above lines are 
taken has always pleased me (and inciden- 
tally was one of those chosen for transla- 
tion by Goethe); and it is doubtless for this 
reason that when I happened to light on 
Monti’s poem, or a part of it, in a child’s 
school-book at Cesenatico in 1944, I was 
struck by a sense of familiarity. I made a 
note of the relevant lines, and resolved to 
follow the matter up on my return to 
England. 

The idea of ranging in search of a loved 
one and calling upon her in caves is cer- 
tainly too poetically normal to justify of 
itself a theory of plagiarism. Thus we find 
it again in Milton’s Lycidas (39-41): 

Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods and desert caves, 

ee erge and all their echoes, mourn. 

And two years later, in his Epitaphium 
Damonis (4-9), Milton bewailed the loss of 
another friend in similar words: 

Quas miser effudit voces, quae murmura 

Thyrsis, 

Et quibus assiduis exercuit antra querelis, 

Fluminaque, fontesque vagos, nemorumque 

recessus, ; 

Dum sibi praereptum queritur Damona, neque 

altam 

Luctibus exemit noctem, loca sola pererrens. 


Wordsworth recognised the idea as normal: 





1 Thence end to all my rest. I rise and run, 
A madman, through the fields, and with 
laments 

I fill the caves, till all around I hear 

Their piteous answer. 


The Poets, in their elegies and songs 
Lamenting the departed, call the groves, 
They call upon the hills and streams to mourn, 
And senseless rocks; nor idly; 

(Margaret, 70-73), 


Consequently I should probably have let the 
matter drop as being a pure coincidence, if 
I had not, on at last unearthing a complete 
copy of Monti’s poem, discovered that the 
similarity goes much further and deeper 
than I suspected. 

The further similarity is that between the 
two following passages: 


: all’ orlo2 
D’un abisso mi spingo: a riguardarlo 
Si rizzano le chiome e il pie’ s’arretra . . . 
E un pensiero sottentra ed un desio, 
Disperato desio. Ritto su i piedi 
Stommi, ed allargo le tremanti braccia 
Inchinandomi verso la vorago. 
L’occhio guarda laggiuso, e il cor respira; 
E immaginando, nel piacer mi perdo 
Di gittarmi la-dentro, onde a’ miei mali 
Por termine, e nei vortici travolto 
Romoreggiar del profondo torrente. 
Codardo: ancora non osai dall’ alto 
Staccar l’incerto piede, e coraggioso 
Ingiti col capo rovesciarmi. Ancora 
Al suo fin non é giunta la mia polve, 
E un altro istante mi condanna il Fato 
Di questo Sole a contemplar l’aspetto. 
O perché non poss’ io... . 
: . € Sulle penne 
Correr del vento a lacerar le nubi! 
Prigioner mortal! 

(Monti, op. cit., 180-225) 


And you, ye crags, upon whose extreme edge 
I stand, and on the forrent’s brink beneath 
Behold the tall pines dwindled as to shrubs 
In dizziness of distance when a leap, 

A stir, a motion, even a breath would bring 
My breast upon its rocky bosom’s bed 

To rest for ever—wherefore do I pause?. 

I feel the impulse—yet I do not plunge; 





2 to the edge 
Of an abyss I speed: beholding which, 
I feel my hair on end, my foot recede... 
A thought steals on my mind, and a desire, 
A desperate desire. With feet firm placed 
J stand, and out my trembling arms I stretch, 
Bowing my body to the giddy void. 
I see the depth beneath, I hear my _ heart; 
I reel in ecstasy at that wild thought, 
Of leaping down and thus to all my woes 
Of giving surcease, whirl’d along the stream 
To swell the murmur of the torrent deep. 
Coward: Ah yet I durst not from the height 
Loosen my wavering feet, and fearlessly 
Plunge headlong down to death. Not yet, not yet 
To its appointed end hath come my dust, 
And Fate condemns me yet an instant more 
To contemplate the aspect of this Sun... 
O why can I not... : 

and on the wings ' 
O’ the wind soar on and up to cleave the clouds! 





Imprison’d in mortality! 
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see the peril—yet do not recede; __ 
be my brain reels—and yet my foot is firm: 
There is a power upon me, which withholds, 
And makes it my fatality to live,— 


it be life. ... 
=" .... and to be 
m Soul’s sepulchre.... 
er . .. « Aye (an eagle passes) 
Thou winged and cloud-cleaving minister... . 
(Byron, Manfred 1, ii, 13-31) 


No one will deny the similarity; but many 
will say that, given the idea of a man hesi- 
tating on the brink of a precipice, its expres- 
sion will inevitably tend to take the same 
form in different minds; and that, as there 
is thus no necessity to posit the imitation of 
the words, so there is no possibility of 
proving the borrowing of the idea. Rather, 
they will say, it is necessary to look at those 
features in which Byron’s image differs 
from Monti’s—at the pine-trees in the valley 
and the eagle in the sky. 

What we have to do is to look deeper. 

Both poems are songs of desperation for 
the loss of a loved one. It is this emotion 
that drives both Monti and Byron (Manfred) 
to call to the caves and toy with suicide on 
the cliffs edge. In neither poem is the 
reason distinctly given, why the beloved 
must be lost, but each implies that there 
exists some ineluctable hindrance to their 
union, Byron hints at something unna- 
tural : 


though it were 
The deadliest sin to love as we have loved. 


Gy. 29, tase 


Indeed, his desperation is that of remorse, 
as though his having once loved were a 
crime, to which he now owes his loss. 
Modern criticism has not been slow to dis- 
cover that Byron’s affection for his half- 
sister Augusta was somewhat more than 
brotherly, and to see in this the key to the 
mystery of Manfred. 

Monti, on the contrary, implies only that 
there is no possibility of marriage, and that 
he is not content to be a lover: 


Perder la speme di donarti un giorno 
Nome pii sacro che d’ amante.3 (158-9.) 


The three preceding lines, however, suggest 
that the reason is a perfectly natural one, 
such as difference of station or the lady’s 
being already wedded to another: 





3To lose the hope of giving thee one day 
More sacred name than lover’s. 








veder quindi 

Contra me, contra te, contra le voci 

Di natura, e del ciel, sorger crudeli 

Gli uomini, i pregiudizi e Ja fortuna.4 (154-157) 

Granted that there is this external simi- 
larity in the position of Monti and Byron, 
is there any reason why Monti’s poem 
should have struck Byron’s imagination to 
such a degree that it would have influenced 
him in the composition of Manfred? Apart 
from the great beauty and well nigh 
Byronian passion of Monti’s lines, which 
would not have failed to strike Byron him- 
self, there is the fact that Monti does here 
lend himself to the suspicion of being pre- 


vented from enjoying his love by something 
unnatural in it: 


; Io dunque _ 
Suo sposo! ella mia sposa! Eterno Iddio, ... 


appr perdona al cieco 
Desio che m’arde. (IV, 2-9). 


Oh se lontano dalle ree cittadi 

In solitario lido i giorni miei 

Teco mi fosse trapassar concesso! 

O se mel fosse! Tu sorella e sposa! 5 (V, 1-4) 
Lines like these would have struck Byron; 
and the lines which should have indicated 
that a purely natural relationship was in 
question, i.e., those quoted above (154-157), 
are, Oddly enough, so grammatically con- 
structed as to be easily susceptible of mis- 
interpretation in exactly the opposite sense. 
I refer to the juxtaposition of “contra ” and 
“natura,” and the delay of the subject- 
nouns to the end. It is not impossible that 
Byron, who wrote Manfred before taking 
up his residence in Italy, was capable of mis- 
construing Italian to that extent, especially 
when his psychological condition, after his 
flight from England, predisposed him to read 
that sense into the lines. Even without such 
a misunderstanding, however, Byron would 
have been moved by the description of one 
who had outraged society. 

If Byron read Monti’s poem under the 





4 and then to see 
*Gainst me, ‘gainst thee, ’gainst Nature’s voice 
and Heaven’s 

Rise up in all their cruel ruthlessness 

Society, and Custom, and fair Chance 

5 I then 

Her spouse, and she my spouse! Eternal God, 
. . » pardon the blind 

Desire that burns within me. 

O if far from the slanderous tongues of men 

My days upon some solitary shore 

With thee to pass were but vouchsaféd me‘ 

O if it could be! Sister thou and spouse! 
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impression that he was reading a fellow- 
sufferer, we can understand its effect upon 
him. He seems to have been peculiarly sen- 
sitive to any theme that touched him nearly. 
It is recorded that at a representation of 
Alfieri’s ‘ Mirra,’ during the scenes of her 
incestuous passion for her father, Byron 
was affected almost to the point of convul- 
sions. 

Thus psychologically probable, is it 
chronologically possible that Byron was 
influenced by this work of Monti’s? “Don 
Sigismondo Chigi ” was written in 1783 and 
published in 1787; Manfred (Acts 1 and 2) 
was written in September 1816. Byron, 
therefore, may well have read it, though 
there is no evidence that he did. The only 
work of Monti’s which he is known to have 
read by 1816 is the “ Aristodemo.” There 
may thus be more than is suspected in the 
fact that, less than a fortnight after finish- 
ing Manfred (a name which incidentally is 
also the title of one of Monti’s dramas®) and 
leaving Switzerland for Italy, Byron ar- 
ranged to meet Monti in Milan; a meeting 
at which Stendhal was present and of which 
he describes the profound effect upon Byron. 

It would not surprise me if Byron had 
found a copy of Monti’s poem in Switzer- 
land. Its effect on him would be such that 
it would be fairer to speak of a stimulus or 
an inspiration than of a plagiarism; that is, 
its influence on Manfred would be akin to 
that of the Alps, which Byron himself 
adduced as his source in answer to the 
charge of plagiarism from Goethe. This 
latter influence appears indeed in the very 
middle of the other; for it is hence that the 
pine-trees and the eagle obtrude themselves 
upon his imagination. From this we see 
that it is impossible really to know whether 
Byron was conscious of the source of his 
ideas; and the real justification for an en- 
quiry of this kind is that, whether the con- 
clusion be deliberate plagiarism, unconscious 
stimulus, or independent parallelism, a cer- 
tain light is thrown on the working of a 
poet’s mind. 

D. B. GRreEGor. 


6 Monti’s Galeotto Manfredi is an historical per- 
sonage, the lord of Faenza whose murder at the 
instigation of his wife was described by Mac- 
chiavelli in his ‘ Storie fiorentine.’ The drama was 
written in 1788. It would be interesting to know 
whether it was ever published in the same volume 
with ‘the ‘ Sciolti,, of which the Don S. Chigli 
is one, before 1816. 
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TWO NOTES ON ‘WIDSITH.” 


I 


LINE 3b of the Old English ‘ Widsjth’ 

poem has always been a source of 
difficulty as it stands in the MS., oft he flette 
gebah (mynelicne mappum). Almost every 
modern editor has stepped round the diff. 
culty of explaining flette, which must be the 
dative singular of flet(t), ‘hall (orig. hall. 
floor),’ by following Grein in inserting the 
preposition on before it, ‘ often in the hall 
he, that is the scop “ Widsith” in the first 
line of the poem, received a fair treasure,’ 
One recent editor has courageously defended 
the MS. reading as a ‘dative of accompani- 
ment’: “on this interpretation, the scop 
received the privileges of the hall (i.e., hos. 
pitality) along with the gift, and no emen. 
dation is needed.” ( Kemp Malone, ‘ Wid- 
sith,’ London, 1936, p. 63; cf. also Anglia, 
Ivii (1933), 313 ff.) A further derivative 
sense of flet as ‘ hall-privileges’ is well sub- 
stantiated by ‘ Wanderer’ 61 :hu hi ferlice 
flet ofgeafon, but it must still be consid- 
ered as an exceptional derivation of mean- 
ing which is shown up only with the aid of 
strong contextual colouring. Moreover, 
the other examples of such datives of 
accompaniment in Old English verse (eg, 
* Beowulf ’ 1068) are isolated and question- 
able, and probably the classification is at 
all warranted only where some idea of 
motion is involved. In fact, Malone's 
defence is based on two rarities, one in 
meaning, and one in syntax, and seems to 
me to produce too unusual and concentrated 
an expression for it to pass muster. In con- 
trast, Grein’s addition makes excellent clear 
sense, but paleographically considered is a 
drastic change, and it appears to me there 
are at least two other possible and more 
explicable lines of corruption in the received 
text. 

First, a much slighter change would be 
from he to be. The loss of he as pronominal 
subject for the verb gebah need not disturb 
us, since line 3a has the same nominal sub- 
ject understood, the scop ‘ Widsith’ of the 
first line, as all the previous finite verbs in 
the poem, and the usual period placed after 
3a is only a modern editorial device. But 
the emendation would be justified fully only 
if we could provide a precise sense and pre- 
cise parallels to, the expression be flette. It 
could perhaps be taken as local, ‘along, 
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close by’ and so practically equivalent to 
on ‘in,’ and at least a partial parallel would 
be seen in ‘ Beowulf’ 35 f. (aledon pa .. .) 
beaga bryttan on bearm scipes, inerne be 
meste, ‘(then they laid) the dispenser of 
rings on the ship’s deck, the famous one by 
the mast.’ Or, be might be assigned its less 
exact value, ‘ with reference to, in connec- 
tion with,’ cp. ‘ Beowulf ’ 1723 f.: ic pis gid 
be be awrec wintrum frod, ‘ wise with years 
I told this tale for thy benefit. Then we 
might add the derivative value to flet and 
translate our ‘ Widsith’ line, ‘ often in the 
way of privileges in hall he received a fair 
treasure.’ 

Since we should not succeed in getting a 
completely unambiguous sense for be flette, 
it does not seem the ideal change. As an 
alternative proposal, we could more straight- 
forwardly adjust the line by either under- 
standing or amending the verb in it from 
gebah (gePicgan) to another compound 
obpah (odpicgan), ‘to bear away, deprive,’ 
which regularly controls an indirect object, 
the person or thing deprived, in the dative; 
eg. ‘Exodus,’ 337 f.: him (dat. sing.) .. . 
frumbearnes riht (accusative sing.) freo- 
brotor odpah, ‘his brother took from him 
his right of firstborn.’ With odpah intro- 
duced, the ‘ Widsith’ line would then run, 
‘often he bore away from the hall a fair 
treasure,’ which gives a very suitable sense. 
It would then look very much as if the poet 
or the scribe had confused two construc- 
tions, on flette gepah and flette odpah, and 
if we felt justified in taking gepah as put in 
with the depriving sense carried by its re- 
lated verb, there would be no need to amend 
to odpah. But in the circumstances, the 
clear-cut emendation seems preferable. 


II. 


Lines 43 f. read: heoldon ford sippan 
Engle ond Swefe swa hit Offa geslog. The 
meaning of the verb geslog here has been 
established as ‘ gained,’ a perfective develop- 
ment ‘gained by fighting’ from the simplex 
slean ‘to fight,’ cp. ‘ Beowulf’ 459 and F. 
Klaeber’s note thereon (3rd ed., Boston, 
1936, pp. 145 f.). But I do not think 
Malone is correct in glossing swa 44 ‘as 
(modal)’ or in commenting (ed. cit., pp. 
N f£.): ‘the Engle and Swefe are said to 
have held the kingdom by the sword as Offa 
gained it by the sword.’ We may on the 
other hand frequently in Old English’ verse 











come across swa in the sense ‘as far as,’ 
particularly where there is contextual refer- 
ence to extensive territory, a broad king- 
dom or boundary or the earth itself, cp. 
* Beowulf, 93: swa water bebuged, 2608: 
swa his fader ahte, beside the filled-out 
expression seen in 1123: efne swa side swa 
se bebuged. Klaeber, note on line 93 (ed. 
cit., p. 131), has compared ‘ Andreas,’ 333 f. 
There is no lack of further examples to con- 
firm the idiom, e.g., ‘ Panther ° (‘ Bestiary A’) 
5 ff.: fugla ond deora foldhrerendra 
wornas widsceope swa water bibuged pisne 
beorhtan bosm, ‘as far as the water sur- 
rounds, etc.’; ‘ Daniel,’ 320 f. (sim. ‘ Azarias,” 
37 f.): hat to hebbanne swa heofonsteorran 
bebugad bradne hwyrft, ‘a race to be 
exalted as far as the stars of heaven stretch 
across the broad vault’; verses on the Re- 
covery of the Five Boroughs by Edmund, 
Old English Chronicle 942 (MSS. A, B, C, 
D), 2 f.: Myrce geeode dyre dedfruma swa 
Dor sceadep, ‘as far as the Dore divides’; 
verses on the Death of Edward, O.E. Chron. 
1065 (MSS. B, D) 11 f.: the king ruled swa 
ymbclyppad ceald(e) brymmas, ‘as far as 
the cold waves surround.’ Modern editors 
have assigned various glosses to these pas- 
sages, thus W. S. Mackie has translated the 
* Bestiary’ lines as ‘until’ (1934, p. 63), 
F. A. Blackburn the ‘ Daniel’ ones simply 
‘as’ (1907, p. 118), W. J. Sedgefield both the 
Chronicle ones as ‘ where’ (1904, glossary). 
But it seems clear when the passages are set 
alongside one another that all of them, in- 
cluding our ‘ Widsith’ reference, have to do 
with the same idea of extent, and they may 
all be rendered ‘as far as.’ 
L. WHITBREAD. 


THE PLACE OF PRESBYTERIANS IN 
THE 1798 REBELLION IN IRELAND. 


(See ante p. 2.) 


OF the names mentioned, John Porter, W. S. 

Dickson, John Glendy and T. L. Birch, 
W. S. Dickson, John Glendy and T. L. Birch, 
call for further notice as they reflect the 
variant types of theological mind which 
became involved in the proceedings of the 
United Irishmen. At the same time, the 
point must be stressed that the Presbyterians 
did not originate the rebellious society. 
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Many of the earlier followers were gra- 
duates of Trinity College, Dublin; some 
were Fellows of the College. The College 
was predominantly episcopalian and de- 
manded religious conformity to the Estab- 
lished Church as a test before granting its 
fellowship. Wolfe Tone was a nominal 
episcopalian who was actually a freethinker 
as is shown by his somewhat candid ‘ Auto- 
biography’ and diary of which Barry 
O’Brien compiled an excellent modern edi- 
tion. Whitley Stokes, jun., who took an 
active part in celebrating the French Revo- 
lution in Belfast, was a Fellow of the Col- 
lege. The first individual to be convicted of 
carrying on a treasonable correspondence 
with France and condemned to death was 
the Rev. Wm. Jackson, a clergyman of the 
Established Church, Henry Monroe, Thomas 
Russel, and Counsellor Sampson, each of 
whom took a prominent part in the rebel- 
lion, had episcopalian connections. At the 
time, the students of the university were 
much given to republican sentiments and 
some of the members of the college “ His- 
torical Society,” such as T. A. Emmet and 
William Corbet, had a considerable share in 
the working out of the details of revolt.18 
The rebellion led to the expulsion of nine- 
teen students from the university and one 
Fellow, Dr. Stokes, was suspended for three 
years from acting as a member of the gov- 
erning body. At a visitation of Trinity 
College held in April 1798, no less than four 
groups of United Irishmen were found in 
the college. Thus, whatever part the Pres- 
byterians played in fanning the flame of 
revolt, they were clearly not the founders 
of the tradition which burst into flame in 
1798 even though they helped in spreading 
the conflagration.!9 

The only minister to be executed was the 
Rev. John Porter of Greyabbey concerning 
whom Madden, in ‘The United Irishmen, 
gives an extended sketch with examples of 
his work and writings.2° Porter was a native 
of Ballindreat, Co. Donegal, and was a 
Glasgow student. He achieved some distinc- 
on cf. Madden, op. cit., 3rd series, vol. i., pp. 21, 

12 On the semi-academic side, many of the sup- 
porters of the rebellion were young barristers, edu- 
cated in episcopalianism but of no definite religious 
opinions, who had much to gain and little to lose 
through political revolution. 

20 Madden: op. cit., 3rd series, vol. i. 








tion in his studies and had very consider. 
able claims to scholarship, possessing one 
of the best private libraries and collections 
of apparatus for experiments in natural 
science in his part of Ireland. In 1787, he 
was ordained to the ministry of the historic 
Greyabbey meeting-house as a determined 
“ new light” theologian. Marrying in 1780, 
Porter became the father of eight children, 
seven of whom were still alive at his death. 
His intellectual and general superiority over 
the small squires of the Ards peninsula gave 
to him a contempt for their ignorance whilst 
his knowledge of history and __ political 
science made him a strong opponent of their 
bigotry. He took an interest in Continental 
affairs and, about 1794, directed his atten- 
tion to contemporary Irish politics. In 
1796, he was the author of ‘ Billy Bluff, a 
series of letters in The Northern Star, a 
paper suppressed by the Government soon 
afterwards. This book, in its own way, was 
a work of genius, satirising the squires un- 
mercifully. Bluff is a spy employed by 
Squire Firebrand and Porter, by a skilful use 
of the dialect and habits of speech common 
in the district, held up to public opprobium 
the exactions of the squirearchy from the 
peasants. In the most ordinary conversa- 
tion of any suspected person, Bluff finds 
deep rooted conspiracy and rushes off to 
Firebrand with the news. The characters 
are obvious; Lord Mountmumble is Lord 
Londonderry, the local landowner, whilst 
Squire Firebrand is a portrait of his crea- 
ture, the Rev. John Cleland, and Bluff was 
some low farmer in the neighbourhood, 
accustomed to play at spying for his own 
game, a forerunner of the later “ informers” 
which besprinkle Irish history. Lord Lon- 
donderry, notorious for his Dogberry jus- 
tice, never forgave Porter but the book 
struck home and was reprinted in 1816, 
1840, and even as late as 1868. It isa 
striking sketch of Irish landed proprietor- 
ship at the end of the eighteenth century. 


In February 1797, Porter contributed a 
series of letters to The Northern Star, undet 
the signature of “Sydney,” in which he 
charges Pitt with bringing both country and 
constitution to the verge of destruction. He 
published a sermon in the same year, ‘ Wind 
and Weather,’ which he had preached at 
Greyabbey on a fast day, 16 Feb. in cele- 
bration of the destruction of a French attack 
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through the dispersal of the fleet by a storm. 
Porter attributes this deliverance to Divine 
Providence which did what English arma- 
ments would have found it impossible to 
do. He suggests that care should be taken 
Jest, on a future occasion, Providence may 
be found to be wanting! Even Madden, 
who greatly respected Porter's memory, 
remarks on the inappropriateness of this 
political satire in a pulpit. There is no 
evidence that Porter ever joined the United 
frishmen although he did much to spread 
their principles with his pen and through his 
lectures on natural philosophy. After the 
yebellion had broken out, the authorities 
seemed only too anxious to arrest the author 
of ‘Billy Bluff... A perjured wretch was 
found who swore that he was present when 
the mail was robbed at Saintfield between 9 
and 11 June in order to collect certain im- 
portant dispatches. Porter was court-mar- 
tialled and, despite the fact that the evidence 
vas uncorroborated and denied, he was sen- 
lenced to die. Mrs. Porter, in great distress, 
appealed to the daughters of Lord London- 
derry, who had formerly delighted in her 
husband’s scientific lectures. The haughty 
peer could not find it in himself to forgive 
the author of ‘Billy Bluff, and he was 
hanged under circumstances of great bar- 
barity on 2 July 1798; the gallows were 
erected on a green between his manse and 
meeting-house and in sight of both, an act 
of fiendish cruelty. His gravestone runs, 
“Sacred to the memory of the Rev. John 
Porter, who departed this life July 2d., 
1798.” Dr. Montgomery remarked that it 
should read “ Murdered by martial law for 
the crime of writing ‘ Billy Bluff’.” His 
family were left in great poverty and two 
sons emigrated to America. Of these, 
James rose to be Attorney-General of the 
State of Louisiana whilst Alexander became 
a judge and a member of Senate for the 
State of Louisiana. Porter was a man of 
the greatest talents although, as Madden 
hints, he had probably mistaken his vocation 
in life and would have made a better politi- 
cian than Presbyterian minister. Yet, his 
judicial murder is inexcusable whether in 
view of the military reception of uncorro- 
borated evidence from a low source or 
regarded from the angle of the haughty 
tefusal of Lord Londonderry at interven- 
tion. It is merely one of many such inci- 








dents to be found in the pages of Irish 
history. 

In the case of William Steel Dickson, he 
did not suffer execution but was ruined in 
temporal matters by the part which he 
played in the rebellion. Educated at Glas- 
gow, he had studied under Adam Smith, 
John Millar, Regius Professor of Civil Law, 
and Principal Leechman, the “ new light ” 
theologian. Dickson imbibed the principles 
of the last two teachers and became a repub- 
lican in politics and an Arian in theology. 
Licensed in 1767, he made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Alexander Stewart, the grandfather 
of Lord Castlereagh. Ordained as minister 
of Ballyhalbert (now Glastry) in the barony 
of Ards, he first attracted notice and dis- 
favour by preaching against the sin of the 
American war and by taking the side of the 
colonists against the government. Dickson 
was clearly a man of strong liberal principles 
whose political philosophy was influenced 
by contemporary liberal views. His bitter 
opposition to the American war was based 
upon his reading of Locke, Montesquieu 
and Puffendorf. “My mind instantly re- 
volted against this made crusade and while 
I regretted its folly, I execrated its wicked- 
ness. Feeling as I did, detesting the mean- 
ness, as much as the immortality of dis- 
simulation, I never concealed either my 
ideas or sentiments on the subject.” The 
stress of his published sermons on the war 
is laid upon the kinship between the British 
and the American colonists; “there is 
scarcely a Protestant family of the middle 
classes amongst us who does not reckon 
kindred with the inhabitants of that exten- 
sive continent.” The attitude was common 
enough among Irishmen and led to a gener- 
ally hostile or depressing attitude towards 
the war but whether it could have been 
justified on a statistical basis is another 
matter! (Cf. R. B. McDowell, op. cit., pp. 
41-42, 44.) He was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the Volunteer movement but was 
distrusted by the narrow-minded people of 
the district because he preached strongly in 
favour of the inclusion of the Roman 
Catholics and for their political emancipa- 
tion. _An eloquent sermon preached at 
Portaferry on 14 November 1779, led to his 
call to the important town charge. In the 
same year, he published his sermons on 
public questions as a reply to his critics and, 
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in 1792, followed up this work with an essay 
on ‘Psalmody’ in which he pleaded the 
case of Church music, whilst a further 
book, ‘Scriptural Politics, spoke out 
strongly for a prophetic religion which 
should be opposed to political misrule, In 
this book, Dickson made another strong plea 
_ for Catholic emancipation. 

Dickson was prominent in the famous Co. 
Down election of 1782 when he urged the 
cause of Colonel Stewart, later Earl of 
Londonderry and father of Lord Castle- 
reagh, against the great rival Co. Down 
house of Hill.21 Becoming deeply involved 
in the affairs of the United Irishmen, he was 
imprisoned at Fort George in the North of 
Scotland and was not liberated till January 
1802. When he returned to Ireland, he 
found his charge filled and, with great man- 
liness of spirit, refused to allow his successor 
to resign in his favour. Reduced to great 
poverty, he was glad to accept the new 
charge of the second congregation of Keady, 
formed in 1802, but his poverty was unre- 
lieved for the stipend was small and a con- 
spiracy between Lord Castlereagh and Dr. 
Black deprived him of his share in Regium 
Donum. Black also got his interest in the 
Widows’ Fund cancelled on the ground that 
he had left the country whilst at Fort 
George! As Dickson bitterly remarked, 
Castlereagh had turned his back on the 
popular principles of his family and forgot- 
ten his father’s friend, a verdict which pos- 
terity has done much to endorse. Possibly 
not without justice, Dickson blamed his 
misfortunes upon Dr. Black who was mainly 
responsible for the Synod resolution at 
Lurgan in 1798 censuring the ministers who 
had taken part in the rebellion. There can 
be little doubt that Dr. Black, with the 
assistance of his brother-in-law, Cumming 
of Armagh, did pursue a spiteful vendetta 
against Dr, Dickson. In 1812, Dickson pub- 
lished a ‘ Narrative,’ exposing the facts and 
giving a most valuable account of affairs in 
Ulster during 1798. But Black’s influence 
was too strong and Dickson was condemned 
in Synod to retract his charges. His 
‘ Retractions,’. published in 1813, reiterate 
the former charges against his enemy.22 It 





21 Witherlow: op. cit., ii, p. 230. 


22 It is interesting that, in the debate on 


Dickson’s case before 
Black was 


strongly opposed by the Rev 





the Synod of UJster, 





ee 


would be interesting to know how much 
Castlereagh had to do with this malig. 
nant persecution; it reflects much of his 
method, although, in such matters, Black 
probably had little to learn from his patron, 
In 1817, the publication of a further volume 
of sermons did nothing to relieve a financial 
position which had become acute since fail. 
ing health enforced his resignation in 1815 
of the charge at Keady. His last years were 
spent in great poverty at Belfast where he 
lived upon the bounty of a few old friends, 
On 27 December 1824, he died and was 
buried in a pauper’s grave. Only eight or 
ten individuals, one of whom was Henry 
Montgomery, formed the procession to the 
graveside where W. D. M’Ewen pronounced 
a pathetic oration. 

Both Killen and Witherlow censure Porter 
and Dickson. They draw the moral that 
both brought their troubles upon themselves 
by dabbling in politics instead of preaching 
the Gospel. But there is more to be said on 
the matter. Neither were rightly convicted 
on any clear evidence. Open acts of rebel- 
lion were never brought home to Dickson 
whilst Porter was undoubtedly convicted 
wrongly with the help of perjury. The cen- 
sure lies with those responsible for their 
unjust suffering whilst there can be no 
obvious reason why a Presbyterian minister 
should surrender his rights of citizenship to 
the extent of speaking upon, and acting a 
part in, public affairs. 

Born near Londonderry in 1755, John 
Glendy was also a Glasgow graduate. He 
was licensed by the Presbytery of Derry in 
April 1777, and, in December 1778, was 
ordained to Maghera, to which charge he 
had been called in the preceding May. 
Glendy was a fervent admirer of the United 
Irishmen but - their march into Maghera 
proved to be a very tame and slight affair. A 
company of soldiers occupied the town 





William Porter, of Newtownlimavady, a “new 
8 * theologian of considerable fe tee and 
afterwards Clerk of Synod, who was assisted by Dr 
Patrick, elder of Ballymena, a life-long Unitarian 
reformer and supporter of liberal political prin 
ciples. In this debate, the Rev. Henry Mont- 
gomery, then a young man, took part and, in 1813, 
he threw himself into the agitation on Dickson's 
behalf and maintained by Porter and Dr. Patrick. 
Their efforts led to the first crushing defeat which 
the dictatorial Dr. Black was to receive in § 

cf. Crozier: ‘ Life of the Rev. Henry Montgomery, 
LL.LD.,’ vol. i., p. 42f. 
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immediately in reply and carried out a policy 
of murder and looting. Those of the country 
people who were suspected of sympathy 
with the rebels had their houses burned, the 
Presbyterian meeting-house was looted and 
destroyed, whilst Glendy’s manse was 
demolished. Glendy made his escape to 
America with great difficulty. In after 
years, he became a D.D. of the University 
of Maryland and the esteemed minister of 
the second Presbyterian church in Balti- 
more; in 1806 he was chaplain to the House 
of Representatives and filled a similar office 
to the senate in 1815 and 1816. Glendy was 
a friend of each of the leading American 
statesmen of his day and one of his sons 
became a commodore in the United States 
Navy. Resigning his pastorate in 1826, he 
resided at Philadelphia until his death on 
4 October 1832. More fortunate than Dick- 
son, Dr. Glendy was an admirable type of 
an alliance between Protestant religious 
principles and radical politics. He never 


position, 

In the case of Thomas Ledlie Birch, min- 
ister of Saintfield, a yery different type is 
exhibited. Ordained to Saintfield in May 
1776, he was never Moderator although he 
preached a sermon in 1794 before Synod in 
which he foretold the overthrow of the 
Papacy in- 1848 through the interpretation 
of Scriptural prophecy. His only other 
literary production was a sermon directed 
against the seceders who were then busy in 
Saintfield. In some unexplained manner, he 
became connected with the 1798 rebellion 
and found it wiser to emigrate to America, 
where he died on 12 April 1808. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


Manchester. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE PAISLEY REPOSITORY, 1810-11. 


HOUGH the scarce collection of tracts 

_ known as the Paisley Repository is 
fairly well known to Scottish bookmen, very 
little bibliographical data concerning it is 
available. In the following notes I propose 
to give a description of a complete set now 
in Baillie’s Institution Reference Library, 
Glasgow. The interest of this copy is en- 





abandoned his orthodox and Calvinistic 





hanced by a lengthy note written on the fly- 
leaves by an intimate acquaintance of the 
publisher-compiler. I shall conclude my 
paper by transcribing this somewhat discur- 
sive memorandum. 

The Baillie collection of the Repository is 
bound in one volume, half cloth, and is 
entirely uncut. It opens with four title- 
pages. For bibliographical completeness 
each must be set forth: 


(1) The | PAISLEY REPOSITORY. | being | A 
COLLECTION | of | Poetry, Original and 
Selected. | (short double rule) | (quotation) 
| (short double rule) | PAISLEY: | Printed by 
J. Nielson, | For J. Millar, Bookseller. | 
(short rule) | Price Sixpence. 


(2) The | PAISLEY REPosITORY. | Being | A 
Collection | of Poetry, Original and 
selected. | (diamond rule) | (quot.) | (short 
double rule) | Paisley: | Printed By J. Neil- 
son, | For J. Millar, Bookseller. | (short 
rule) | Price One Shilling. 


(3) The | PAISLEY REPOSITORY. | Being 
Chiefly | A COLLECTION | Of | Poetry, Ori- 
ginal and selected. | (short double rule) | 
(quot.) | (diamond rule) | pAisLey: | Printed 
By J. Neilson, | For John Millar. | (short 
rule) | Price One Shilling and Six-pence. 


(4) The | PAISLEY REPOSITORY. | Being 
Chiefly | A CoLLEcTION | Of | Poetry, Ori- 
ginal and selected. | (short double rule) | 
(quot.) | (diamond rule) | pAIsLeY: | Printed 
by J Neilson. | For John Millar. | (short 
rule) | Price Two Shillings. 

The size of the volume is 12mo. The 
contents may be described thus: 


(a) PAISLEY REPOSITORY. No. 1. Life of 
George Schaw, Abhot of Paisley. (Con- 
tains also “ Difference between Simple and 
Compound Interest” and “Six Comical 
Paisley Signs.”). 8 pp. 

(b) Ibid. No. Il. Epitaph on Provost John- 
stone of Dundee. 4 pp. 

(c) Ibid. No. II (sic). The Lyfe and Death 
of . .. Habbie Simpson. 8 pp. 

(d) Ibid. No. Il. (sic). Méillar’s Second 
Edition of The Life and Death of . . . Hab- 
bie Simpson. 16 pp. 

(e) Ibid. No. III. Original pieces, by the 
late Mr. John Wilson. (Contains also, 
“Curious Handbill”). 8 pp. 


(f) Ibid. No. IV. Reprint of Epitaph on 
4 pp. 


Provost Johnstone. 
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(g) Ibid. No. IV. (sic). An Account of a 
Combat between the Macphersons and the 
Davidsons. (Contains also “ Anecdote of 
Francis Semple, of Beltrees”). 8 pp. 

(h) Ibid. No. V. Reprint of An Account 
of a Combat, etc. 8 pp. 

(i) Ibid. No. VI. Another reprint of An 
Account ... etc. 8 pp. 

(j) Ibid. No. VI. (sic). A Guide to In- 
scriptions sculptured on Tombstones, etc., 
before the year 1700, in the parishes of 
Paisley. 12 pp. 

(k) Ibid. No. VII. Reprint of Original 
pieces, by the late Mr. John Wilson, etc. 8 
Pp. 

(1) Ibid. No. VII. (sic). ° List of Pieces 
written by Mr. Alexander Wilson, now in 
Philadelphia. 4 pp. 

(m) Ibid. No. VIII. Reprint of A Guide 
to Inscriptions, etc. 12 pp. 
(n) Ibid. No. VIII. (sic). 

taph on Provost Johnstone. 4 pp. 

(0) Ibid. No, VIII. (sic). Reprint of List 
of Pieces written by Mr. Alexander Wilson, 
etc. 4 pp. 33 

(p) Ibid. No. TX. Hardyknute. 
Scottish Ballad. 


Reprint of Epi- 


A Heroic 
8 pp., and engraved plate 


of music. 

(q) Ibid. No. X. Continuation of Hardy- 
knute. 8 pp. 

(r) Ibid. No. XI. (Further) Continuation 


of Hardyknute. 8 pp. 

(s) Ibid. No. XII. (Further) Continuation 
of Hardyknute. 8 pp. 

(t) Ibid. No. XIII. (Further) Continuation 
of Hardyknute. 8 pp. 

(u) Ibid. No. XIV. Glossary for Hardy- 
knute, etc. 8 pp. 

(v) Ibid. No. IX. (sic). Reprint of Life of 
George Schaw, etc. 8 pp. 

(w) Ibid. No. X. (sic). Original Songs. 8 


pp. 
(x) Ibid. No. XI. (sic). Reprint of Original 
pieces, by the late Mr. John Wilson, etc. 8 


pp. 

(y) Ibid. No. XII. (sic). Reprint of The 
Life of George Schaw, etc. 8 pp. 

(z) Ibid. No. XIII. (sic). Reprint of 
Millar’s Second Edition of The Life and 
Death of .. . Habbie Simpson. 16 pp. 

(aa) Ibid. No. XIV. (sic). Reprint of A 


Guide to Inscriptions, etc. 12 pp. 

(bb) Ibid. No. XV. Reprint of The Lyfe 
8 pp. 
Reprint of List 


and Death of . . . Habbie Simpson. 
(cc) Ibid. No. XV. (sic). 








ns 


of Pieces written by Mr. Alexander Wilson, 
etc. 4 pp. 

(dd) Ibid. No. XVI. Reprint of Original 
Songs. 8 pp. 

(ee) Ibid, No. XVII. Reprint of Original 
pieces, by the late Mr. John Wilson, etc, 8 


pp. 

(ff) Ibid. No. XVIII. Reprint of Epitaph 
on Provost Johnstone. 4 pp. 

(gg) Ibid. No. XIX. Reprint of An 
Account of a Combat, etc. 8 pp. 

(hh) Ibid, No. XX. Reprint of a Guide 
to Inscriptions, etc. 12 pp. 

(ii) Ibid. No. XXI. —_ Reprint of List of 
Pieces ... by Mr. Alexander Wilson. 4 pp. 

(jj) Ibid, No. XXII. Reprint of Life of 
George Schaw, etc. 8 pp. 

(kk) Ibid. No. XXIII. Reprint of Millar’s 
Second Edition of the Life and Death of 
.. . Habbie Simpson. 16 pp. 

(ll) Ibid. No. XXIV. Millar’s Fourth Edi- 
tion. Accurate List of those Persons who 
were unfortunately drowned in the Canal 
Bason, at Paisley, on Saturday the 10th 
November 1810, etc. 8 pp. 


Though Neilson’s name appears on the 
title-pages, other printers also lent a hand. 
The following is a key. 

J. Neilson, Paisley: items c, g, A, i, p, q,r, 
s, t, u, w, bb, dd, gg, ll. 

Andrew Young, Paisley: items a, d, j, |, 
m, Oo, v, y, z, aa, cc, hh, ii, jj, kk. 

Stephen Young: items e, k, x, ee. 

No printer given: items b, f, n, ff. 

J. L. Wer. 
(To be continued.) 


A SECOND LUMLEY-CUM-TURNER 
DOCUMENT OF 1680 (See cxc. 141). 
-——From the same source as the former there 
has now been presented to me another 
Lumley-cum-Turner document of 1680, 
The former, it will be remembered, was 
a Release, dated 19 March 1680, from 
“ Anne Lumley of the parrish of St. Gyles 
in the ffeilds in the County of Middlesex 
Spinster one of the daughters of the honoble 
John Lumley Esquire ’—who. died in his 
father’s lifetime in 1658 and whom I showed 
to be the eldest son of Sir Richard Lumley, 
First Viscount Lumley of Waterford (born 
1589; Will proved in 1662/3), by Frances 
née Shelley (ob. 1626) his wife—to “Sit 
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William Turner Knight one of the Alder- 
men of the Citty of London” as sole 
survivor of the four trustees appointed 
under a deed of 18 Aug. 1658, therein men- 
tioned, whereby her said father settled on 
her a sum of £1,800 for her maintenance; 
such sum being paid to her in full by such 
sole surviving trustee on the date of such 
Release. 

I set that Release out in full; only omit- 
ting from its Endorsement the note thereon, 
“No. 3,” the significance of which did not 
then appear. 

This new document is a like Release 
endorsed “ Mris ffrances Lumley’s Release 
19th March 1680,” and this endorsement 
contains a note thereon, “ No. 2.” 

It is a Release by “ ffrances Lumley of 
the parrish of St. Gyles in the ffeilds in the 
County of Middlesex Spinster one of the 
daughters of the honoble John Lumley 
Esquire” to the same Sir William Turner 
on his payment to her of the like sum of 
£1,800 for her maintenance under the said 
deed of 18 Aug. 1658 or a like Deed of the 
self-same date, therein mentioned; and, save 
for the appearance of her name throughout 
instead of that of her said sister Anne 
Lumley and save that it is executed and 
signed by her as “ Frances Lumley,” it is in 
precisely the same terms as the above- 
mentioned Release by Anne Lumley. The 
witnesses, too, are the same, and the seal— 
though broken away in its lower part—is 
clearly the same, showing in chief the three 
mullets. (Curiously enough, the seal has 
here again been affixed upside down.) 

Presumably there was a third Release of 
the same date—19 March 1680—bearing in 
its endorsement the note “No. 1” and 
being a Release by yet another daughter of 
“the honoble John Lumley Esquire”; but 
that has not yet come to light. 

I imagine that “ No. 1” would indicate 
the eldest of his daughters, “No. 2” the 
second, namely the said Frances Lumley, 
and “No. 3” the third, namely the said 


Anne Lumley. 
These ladies were sisters of Richard 
Lumley, Second Viscount Lumley of 


Waterford, who in 1681 was created Baron 
Lumley of Lumley Castle, in 1689 Viscount 
Lumley of Lumley, and in the following 
year (1690) Earl of Scarborough, since and 








now spelt Scarbrough, and who, dying in 
1721, was buried at Chester-le-Street, Co. 
Durham. 

The said two sisters Frances and Anne 
Lumley seem obviously to have been 
making home together in 1680; but their 
later history is unknown to me. 

In my earlier article I stated that—for the 
reasons therein given—I could not under- 
stand how the said document of Release by 
the said Anne Lumley ever came to be in 
the possession of my late father’s first 
cousin in the Lumley line, Maria Clemen- 
tina née Lumley (1840-1916), Mrs. George 
Ellis. The same reasoning applies to her 
possession of the said document of Release 
by the said Frances Lumley. The same 
question arises in both cases, and I can 
only here with great regret repeat: That is 
a question which can never now find 
answer. 


L. G. H. Horton-Smitn. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


A LATIN QUOTATION IN ‘WONDER 

OF WOMEN’ AND ‘WOMAN IS A 
WEATHERCOCK..” — The prologue to 
Marston’s ‘The Wonder of Women, or 
Sophonisba ’ closes with the quotation, “Nec 
sé quisiverit extra.” This, the latest editor 
of the play notes, is “ Unidentified.”! Pre- 
vious editors,? too, do not trace the Latin to 
its source; nor does Morse S. Allen include 
it in his list of Marston’s quotations from 
classical satirists.° The source is Persius 
Sat. i, 7. Wood notes that the 1633 edition 
of the play reads “ quaesiverit "* for “ quisi- 
verit.’ Not identifying the line, he naturally 
enough does not note that the pronoun in 
the original is “te” rather than “se,” in 
texts of Persius both Renaissance5 and 
modern.§ 


1 H. Harvey Wood, ‘ The Plays of John Mar- 
ston’ (Edinburgh, 1934-1938), II, 297. 

2 J. O. Halliwell, ‘The Works of John Mar- 
ston’ (London, 1856) and A. H. Bullen, ibid. (Lon- 
don 1887). 

3 ‘The Satire of John Marston ’ (Columbus, O., 
1920), p. 172. 

4 Op. cit., Il, 8. 

5 e.g., Avli Persi Flacci Satirarum Liber (Paris, 
1605); ibid., 1615; Avli Persii Flacci Satyrae VI 
(Amsterdam, 1645). 


6 * The Satires of A. Persius Flaccus,” ed. H. 


Nettleship (Oxford 1893) and A. Persi Flacci et 
Ivni__Ivvenalis 


(Oxford 1903). 


Satvrae, ed. S. G. Owen 
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This quotation is Englished by Nathan 
Field in ‘A Woman Is a Weathercock,’ 
thus: “I love that poet, That gave us read- 
ing not to seek ourselves Beyond ourselves.” 
Field’s editors, too, however, have not 
identified the original. Since Field very 
likely had acted in Marston’s play on its 
production by the Children of the Revels in 
1605 or 16069 his use of Perseus here 
argues little if anything about his knowledge 
of Latin.1° 


WILLIAM PEERY. 
Mount Holyoke College. 


ALLAD OF BABYLON. — At the 
beginning of the war some child- 
ren evacuated to our house from the 
Gallowgate of Glasgow taught us the fol- 
lowing version of the old ballad of Babylon, 
When they first came to us these children 
seemed to know nothing but music-hall 
songs, and to care for nothing but tap 
dancing; but after a little while they began 
to recall traditional songs and games, of 
which we found this the most interesting. 
It was played as a rule grouped round one 
of the outside stairs. The chorus stood on 
the steps and four children acted it. The 
tune was clearly a folk tune, and appar- 
ently of some antiquity. It is interesting 
to see how, “Turned her. round and made 
her stand” has become, “ Turned her round 
till she could not stand.” At this point the 
wicked brother spun the sister round and 
round under his hand till she fell to the 
ground. I found later this game was also 
well known in Edinburgh, and have lately 
collected a very similar version from there. 
It is possible that many more ballads may 
have been used as games or short plays; but 
this is the most complete example I have 
come across: 
Once three sisters went a walk, 
Once three sisters went a walk, 


Once three sisters went a walk, 
Down by the bonnie banks of Airdrie, O. 





7 I, 1; ed. A. Wilson Verity in ‘ Nero and Other 
Plays’ (London 1888), p. 344. 

8 J. P. Collier, 1829; W. C. Hazlitt, 1875; and 
A. W. Verity, 1888. 

§ E. K. Chambers, ‘ Elizabethan Stage’ (Oxford 
1923), III, 433. 

10 What he had read in Latin, beyond an vn- 
determined amount of Horace and Martial [‘ Con- 
versations ; Ben Jonson,’ ed. Herford and Simpson 
(Oxford 1925—), I, 137], is not known. 





———__. 


They met a robber on the way, 
They met a robber on the way, 
They met a robber on the way, 

Down by the bonnie banks of Airdrie, O. 
He took the first one by the hand, 

He turned [birled] her round till she could 
not stand, 

He turned [birled] her round till she could 
not stand, a 

Down by the bonnie banks of Airdrie, O. 
Will you be a robber’s wife, 

Or will you die by my penknife? 
Will you be a robber’s wife? 

Down by the bonnie banks of Airdrie, O. 

I'll not be a robber’s wife, _ 
I’d rather die by your penknife, 
I'll not be a robber’s wife, 

Down by the bonnie banks of Airdrie, O. 
Then he took out his penknife, 

Then he ended her sweet life, 
Then he ended her sweet life, 

Down by the bonnie banks of Airdrie, O. 

He took the second one by the hand, etc., until 
He took the third one by the hand, 

And turned [birled] her round till she could 
not stand, etc. 

I wish that my two brothers were here, 

I wish that my two brothers were here, 

I wish that my two brothers were here, 

Down by the bonnie banks of Airdrie, O. 
What are your two brothers like? 

What are your two brothers like? 
What are your two brothers like? 

Down by the bonnie banks of Airdrie, O. 
One’s a minister, and the other’s like you, 
One’s a minister, and the other’s like you, 
One’s a minister, and the other’s like you, 

Down by the bonnie banks of Airdrie, O. 
God, O God, what have I done! 

Killed my sisters all but one, 
Killed my sisters all but one, 

Down by the bonnie banks of Airdrie, O. 

Then he took out his penknife, 
Then he ended his sweet life, 
Then he ended his sweet life, 

Down by the bonnie banks of Airdrie, O. 


K. M. BriGGs. 
The Barn House, Burford, Oxfordshire. 


BISHOP WINNINGTON-INGRAM.—It 

may be of interest to record that the 
late Dr. Winnington-Ingram (1858-1946) was 
on his mother’s side a collateral descendant 
of Samuel Pepys. 

Dr. Winnington-Ingram’s mother was 
Maria Louisa Pepys, daughter of Dr. Henry 
Pepys (1783-1860) who for nearly twenty 
years was Bishop of Worcester. Bishop 
Pepys’s elder brother was the first Lord 
Cottenham, Lord Chancellor when Queen 
Victoria succeeded to the throne. A com 
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mon ancestor (Dr. Winnington-Ingram’s 
sixth great-grandfather) was John Pepys 
who died in 1604. John Pepys’s younger 
brother Thomas the Black (so-called to dis- 
tinguish him fram another brother named 
Thomas) was the grandfather of the Diarist. 

The main source of my information is 
‘Eight Generations of the Pepys Family,’ 
1500-1800, privately printed and published 
by the author, the late Edwin Chappell, and 
circulated by him in 1936 to members of 
the Samuel Pepys Club: 


DEREK PEPys WHITELEY. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES (See cxc. 

250).—There is one omission in MR. 
COLEMAN’S list. The lectures were continued 
till 1942, when the lecturer was T. G. 
Jalland, D.D., and his subject ‘ The Church 
and The Papacy.’ The lectures were pub- 
lished in 1944 and were reviewed in ‘ Notes 
& Queries’ (clxxxvii. 153). 

The Bampton Lectures were suspended in 
1834 and 1835 in order to repair the finances 
of the estate (Hunt, ‘ Religious Thought in 
England,’ p. 305). This seems to have been 
the only occasion when the revenue was so 
used. Only one lecturer seems to have died 
in office. In 1847, the lectures were 
delivered by Dr. Shirley, Bishop of Sodor 
and Man. His lectures were, in essence, a 
plea for Scripture against ecclesiastical 
tradition, ‘The Witness of The Spirit With 
Our Spirit, and were based upon Romans 
viii. Dr. Shirley died after two lectures had 
been delivered and these were published with 
two other lectures found in manuscript 
among his papers. Incidentally, publication 
of the lectures is one of the conditions laid 
down by the trustees. 

Some of the lectures have achieved lasting 
fame. Those by Richard Laurence (1804) 
temain as an important work on_ the 
theology of the Thirty-Nine Artilces in the 
light of their history. In 1822, Whately 
dealt with ‘Party Spirit in Matters of 
Religion’ and his lectures form a Broad 
Church manifesto of considerable interest. 
R. D. Hampden’s lectures (1832) led to one 
of the most envenomed controversies during 
the progress of the Oxford Movement. (It 
Was claimed that Blanco White had assisted 
in their preparation.) In 1858, Dean Mansel 
defended the philosophy of Sir William 





Hamilton and his lectures were welcomed 
by Herbert Spencer as affording grounds 
for philosophical agnosticism. Among those 
who attacked his thesis of the unknowable- 
ness of God apart from revelation were 
F. D. Maurice in ‘ What Is Revelation?’ and 
Goldwin Smith, who issued an essay against 
Mansel pleading for a rational view of 
religion. A. S. Farrer, in 1862, provided a 
valuable descriptive account of heterodox 
and free-thinking movements in religion 
from an orthodox standpoint. Among 
orthodox thinkers, the lectures on miracles 
by J. B. Mozley in 1865 long obtained a 
high regard. Canon Liddon lectured in 
1866 on the Divinity of Christ. He was 
answered anonymously by a clergyman of 
the Church of England more Unitarian in 
doctrine than Dr. Martineau. The lectures 
of 1880 call for special mention when 
Edwin Hatch applied modern scientific 
methods to the history of the organisation 
of the early church. 

The series of lectures considered as a 
whole form in themselves a valuable illus- 
trative comment upon changes in the pre- 
vailing religious tendencies. During the 
nineteenth century, earlier lecturers may be 
found dealing with reactions to deism and 
having Gibbon in mind. Some were anxious 
to confute the doctrines and practices of the 
Methodists or of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In 1813, the repeal of the penal 
law against Unitarianism called attention to 
the steady growth of Unitarian belief, and, 
as might be expected, confutations of this 
are not uncommon among the lecturers of 
the period. 

The lectures delivered by Henry Soameis 
in 1830 are of interest. An attempt to 
show that the Saxon Church was at one with 
the reformed Church of England leads him 
to use Elfric, Bede, Alcuin, and some 
Saxon homilies as authorities. Mr. Soameis 
seems to have been a good antiquarian and 
to have used his antiquarian knowledge to 
effect. The rise of the Oxford Movement 
led to a spate of antagonistic lectures. The 
climate changes again and, in the days of 
Essays and Reviews and Colenso’s com- 
mentaries on the Pentateuch, a fresh tone 
is to be observed. During this period, some 
of the lecturers are of a moderately liberal 
cast, seeking to reply to what they regard 
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as the contemporary neology. In 1871, 
G. H. Curteis pleaded for a wider ecclesias- 
tical charity towards Dissent, in 1883 W. H. 
Fremantle applied the theology of Jowett to 
the problem of the Church and the World, 
whilst R. E. Bartlett in 1888 cut the ground 
from beneath the creeds altogether. Among 
earlier lectures; Henry B. Wilson of St. 
John’s, in 1851, lectured on ‘The Com- 
munion of Saints.’ In 1841, he had been 
one of the four tutors who signed the letter 
which led to the cessation of the ‘ Tracts For 
The Times.’ He had since become a very 
liberal theologian and his plea was for 
moral principle and not a credal statement 
of belief as the bond of union among 
Christians. In 1861, he wrote the essay 
‘On Inspiration ’ in Essays and Reviews 
which went much further than the lectures 
of 1851 and led to his subsequent convic- 
tion for heresy before an_ ecclesiastical 
court, followed by his acquittal on appeal 
to the Privy Council. Mr. COLEMAN is 
correct in dating this volume of lectures as 
1851. In his ‘ Religious Thought in England 
in the Nineteenth Century ’, p. 310, the Rev. 
John Hunt names J. E. Riddle as the lec- 
turer for 1851 and Wilson for 1852. A 
reference to the respective title-pages will 
show Hunt to have been in error. For H. B. 
Wilson, see the ‘D.N.B, 

On the whole, the lectures are a very 
good illustration of the High Church and 
later Anglo-Catholic, Broad Church, and 
Evangelical schools of Anglican theology. 
Two recent notable statements of.a more 
modern outlook have been delivered in the 
lectures for 1899 by Dr. W. R. Inge, who 
defended mysticism as a basis of religious 
faith, and those for 1915 in which Dr. 
Hastings Rashdall pleaded for a liberal 
Abelardian view of the Atonement. 

The Rev. John Hunt provided (op. cit.) a 
useful compendium of the contents of the 
nineteenth-century Bampton lectures, as well 
as those delivered on the Hulsean, Boyle, 
and Warburtenian foundations. Sketches of 
some of the earlier lecturers during this 
period are to be found in Wm. Tuckwell, 
“Reminiscences of Oxford’ and ‘Pre- 
Tractarian Oxford.’ 

F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 


M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Manchester. 








Readers’ Queries. 


F,ARLDOM OF WINTON OR WIN- 

CHESTER: DE QUINCY, DUNBAR 
AND SETON.—1. There is a mention in 
Calendar of Inquisitions, in 1287, re the 
manor of Elecumbe, Wilts, of a John de 
Quincy, sometime Earl of Winchester. Who 
was he, as there is no mention of a person 
bearing that name in any peerage work that 
I have consulted? There was a John de 
Quincy, brother of Saier de Quincy, Earl of 
Winchester, and who was a witness to a 
Charter at Holyrood temp. Alexander II of 
Scotland, and is stated as having died before 
his mother, Orabile, the Countess of Mar. 
Are these two Johns the same person? 

2. Saher de Quincy had a kinsman Simon 
de Quincy, whom he wished to appoint to 
the priory of St. Andrews. (See ‘ Selected 
Scottish Cases in the Thirteenth Century ’ by 
Lord Cooper). How were these two related? 

3. Robert FitzRoger had a grandmother 
E. Countess of Dunbar, and made a grant to 
the Hospital of St. Mary and St. James in 
Aynho, Northants, between 1270-80. This 
must have been Euphemia, daughter of Wal- 
ter, High Steward of Scotland, who married 
Patrick, Earl of Dunbar. Who was their 
daughter who married Roger who was a de 
Quincy? (Hist. MSS. Commission, 4th 
Report, p. 460). 

4. Who were the following members of 
the de Quincy family :— 

(i) Saher de Quincy, witness to a charter 
in 1241 (Charter Rolls). 

(ii) David de Qency, witness to a charter 
of Newbottle, c. 1240. 

(iii) Thomas Quyncy, of Westington, 
Chipping Camden, in 1274 (Close Rolls). 

(iv) William Quincy, witness to a deed in 
1393 (Close Rolls). 

(v) John Quynse, “ hostiller ” of London, 
in 1400 (Close Rolls). 

(vi) Alfred de Quenci, re land at Lordun, 
Cambs, and Blunts Hall, Essex, in 1212-18 
(Book of Fees), 

(vii) Geoffrey de Qwyncy, in Norwich, in 
1428 (Feudal Aids). 

5. Allan Quincy, Lord of Wintoun, 
married Agnes Setoun, according to the 
Seton Pedigree, published in the Memorial 
Catalogue to Heraldic Exhibition at Edin- 
burgh. Particulars are required of the 
parentage of both and date of the marriage. 
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How long did the Quincy family hold the 
Lordship of Winton or Wintoun? 
R. STUART KINSEY. 


WOMEN'S LETTERS, 1825-50.—I am 

writing a thesis on comparative litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century. My theme, 
more particularly, is a survey of the France 
of the time as seen through the eyes of Eng- 
lish women. It would be of very great help 
to me if I could gain access to any unpub- 
lished letters written by English women from 
France between the years 1825 and 1850. 
They would not necessarily need to be from 
women of letters, as any correspondence 
would reflect, to some extent, the opinions 
and atmosphere of the time. 

Could any reader find some half-forgotten 
letters written, perhaps, by their great-grand- 
mother or her friends, which would help me 
in my work? Could there not have been 
some lady of that age—that age of prolific 
letter-writers—who would have liked to feel 
that we can still heed her views and opinions 
to-day? 

Eva Hart. 


SAYER. — James Sayer, Steward of the 

Manor of Richmond, married in 1755, 
being then a widower, Julia Margaret Evelyn. 
I shall be glad to know the dates of his birth 
and death and the name of his first wife. 

He is said to have been a son of Robert 
Sayer “of London.” Can any contributor 
give further particulars of his parentage? 

Edward Sayer, son of James and Julia 
Margaret Sayer, was the author of ‘ Essays 
Literary and Historical’ (1791). When did 
he die and where was he buried? 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


A PORTRAIT OF SIR WILLIAM 
WYNDHAM.—I have a small oval 
portrait inscribed as follows: “S"™ Will™ 
Wyndham, the original painting from which 
the print by Houbraken was engraved in 
Amsterdam in 1761. This painting by 
Richardson, with most of the others was 
brought to England after the Revol" in 
Holland. Bought a.p. 1796 by me Percy 
Wyndham.” These particulars are in the 
handwriting of the Hon. Percy Charles 
Wyndham. 
_ It appears to be identical with the portrait 
in ‘Heads and Lives of Illustrous Persons,’ 





but there the original is stated to have been 
(1741) in the possession of Lord Boling- 
broke. Were original portraits sent to Hol- 
land to be engraved by Houbraken, and 
subsequently brought to England? Is the 
whereabouts of Lord Bolingbroke’s portrait 
of Sir William Wyndham known, or is there 
any record of a sale of his pictures in 1796? 


P. D. Munpy. 


GOLDFISH INTRODUCED INTO ENG- 

LAND. — For the purpose of a book 
that I am writing, and a series of lectures 
that I am delivering, I am desirous of tracing 
the year when goldfish were first introduced 
into England. 

Bloch gives the year as 1611, but in a foot- 
note he cites Pennant as his authority. Pen- 
nant, however, makes no mention of 1611 
and gives the year as 1691; so it amounts 
almost to a certainty that Bloch’s 1611 is a 
misprint for 1691. 

The year 1691, therefore, is usually re- 
garded as the year when goldfish were first 
introduced into England, but I am not satis- 
fied with this for two reasons. 

(1) It is unscientific to accept the unsup- 
ported statement of Pennant who, in any 
case, was writing some seventy-five years 
after the event. 

(2) Under date of 28 May 1665 Pepys 


writes: “... of fishes kept in a glass of 
water . . . and finely marked they are being 
foreign.” It is very probable that Pepys 


saw goldfish in England a quarter of a cen- 
tury before the accepted date of their first 
arrival in England, though he does not say 
that they were goldfish. 

I shall be very grateful to any reader of 
‘Notes and Queries’ who can supply me 
with any information, or who can suggest 
any likely sources of information. 

It is particularly requested that letters 
should be addressed to me at 84a Clifton 
Hill, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W.8. 


GEORGE F. HERVEY, F.Z.S. 


AUCHINLECK FAMILY.—I should like 

to see a full pedigree of this family. The 
first of the Auchinlecks is said to have been 
Nicol de Achethlec mentioned in the Rag- 
man Roll (1292-7), a companion-in-arms of 
Sir William Wallace. The next of the family 
mentioned, is Johannes de Auchinleck, 
dominus ejusdem, miles. The son of this 
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John, James Auchinleck of that ilk, was 
slain in a feud with Colvil of Ochiltree. He 
married the daughter of Alexander Melville 
of Glenhervie, in the Mearns, and by this 
means acquired that barony. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son John, whom we find sitting 
in the Scottish Parliaments of 1461 and 1469. 
He had two sons, from the second of whom 
came the Auchinlecks of Balmanno. James, 
the eldest son, married Egidia, daughter of 
John, Lord Ross, by whom he had, so far 
as is known, one daughter, who was heir of 
line to her grandfather. 

In 1475 Eugenius Achlek, probably a son 
of Balmanno, succeeded his uncle in the 
estate of Auchinleck. Whom did he marry, 
and what issue had he? 

It is said that in 1499, Sir John Auchinleck 
of that ilk, disposed of his estate to William 
Cunningham of Craigends, and Marion 
Auchinleck, his spouse, a daughter of the 
said Sir John; whereupon the estate recog- 
nosced, and the barony of Auchinleck was 
thereupon given by James IV in 1504-5 to 
his servant, as he calls him, Thomas Boswell, 
son to Sir Alexander Boswell of Balmuto. 
Did this Thomas also marry a daughter of 
Sir John Auchinleck? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


\WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, LIVERPOOL. 

—TI should be pleased to learn whether 
the history of the ancient village of Walton- 
on-the-Hill (now part of Liverpool) has ever 
been written, and whether I am correct in 
my supposition that it was founded by 
Henry de Waleton, who possessed the estate 
of Neusum (now Newsham Park, Liverpool) 
in the reigns of Henry III and Edward I. In 
the days of Edward IV it passed to William 
Chorley. Was there a marriage between 
members of the de Waleton, or Walton, and 
Chorley families? Is there a pedigree of the 
Waleton or Walton family? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
Seton Cottage, Springholm, by Castle Douglas. 


TAVERN SIGN.—What is the origin of the 
sign The Rose Revived at Newbridge, 
Oxon? 

I have heard the rather unconvincing ex- 
planation that the name must have been 
suggested by Romans xiv, 9 (“ Jesus rose and 
revived ...”). 

Is it, perhaps, more likely to be a link with 





the ancient belief (e.g. Pliny, ‘Hist. Nat.’ 
Lib. XXV. cap. vi: cf. ibid. XXI. cap. Ixxiii,) 
in the rose as a “ reviver ” or “ pick-me-up ”? 


Davip C. RUTTER. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


OUT.—Who is the author of ‘The 
Honour of the Gout’? The (? Ist edi- 
tion in 1699 is by “ Philander Misiatrus ” as 
is the Dublin reprint of 1727: the 1720 and 
N.D. editions are by “ Philander Misaurus.” 
In the 1699 edition the publisher professes 
ignorance on the subject and in the 1720 edi- 
tions it is announced that “The Author is 
since dead.” There was yet another edition 
in 1735, ’ 
It would be interesting to know something 
of the following persons to whom reference 
is made :— 

p. ii: “an overgrown Farrier from 
abroad” who has become “a great Doctor 
in England.” 

p. 11: “The Right Honourable Sir R. H. 
the gout is so salutary to him, that those two 
Swiss Doctors can’t dispatch him.” 

H. G. 


UNIFORMS ON RAILWAY STATIONS 

(See clxxxix. 39, 87, 109.). — Since my 
query about scarlet-uniformed officials, 
whom I remembered seeing—most definitely 
at Stafford on the (then) L. & N.W. plat- 
form—I came across the following in 
‘London and Londoners of the 50’s and 
60's,’ published in 1924, where the author, 
A. Rosling Bennett, writes, “ the scarlet uni- 
form still lingers, I believe in the Post Office, 
or did a few years ago, as I have observed 
men so attired waiting for the mails at 
Euston and other termini.” I am still not 
quite sure if these officials were railway or 
Post Office men and would welcome infor- 
mation. The extract above points to the 
Post Office and, if so, were the red coats 
confined to use on the railways? 


M. A. H. 


GRIGSBY'S COFFEE HOUSE, LON- 

DON.—Where was this and what is 
known of its history? I am especially in- 
terested in an eighteenth century master of 
the coffee house, James Christian, and shall 
be grateful for any information concerning 
him, 

C. Roy HuDLEsTON. 
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KEITH, JAMES, M.D.—Keith was living 
in the parish of St. George the Martyr 
when he died in 1726. From his will it is 
clear that his wife predeceased him. Whom 
did he marry? 
J. B. WHITMORE. 


GROJAN.—F. Grojan was Deputy-High- 
Bailiff for Westminster in 1795. Any 
particulars relating to him or his family will 
be appreciated. 
J. B. WHITMORE. 


PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN IN BOOKS. 
—Somewhere in the better class fiction 
there is a “ precocious girl” (about 12 years 
old) who makes things hot for the family by 
her embarrassing questions, etc. Is this in a 
“Saki” book? And will correspondents 
please list any other books wherein a child 
(precocious) is the prominent character. 


EARLE CORNWALL. 


MARK TWAIN.—I am editing the official 
collection of Mark Twain anecdotes and 
will be happy to hear from any of the readers 
of ‘Notes and Queries’ who may have 
Twain stories or other information. 
CyRIL CLEMENS. 


International Mark Twain Society, 
Webster Groves, 19, Missouri, U.S.A. 


PRITCHARD.—Where can I find some 

account of the Pritchard family of 
Shropshire, members of which were Thomas 
Pritchard, architect, who is said to have 
built the first iron bridge, and died in 1777; 
and Charles Pritchard (1808-1893), the 
astronomer. 

CHARLES EVANS. 


PIQUE STONE.—Can any reader give me 

any information concerning the “ Pique 
Stone,” believed to be a natural curiosity 
preserved somewhere in southern England? 


H. SERGEANT. 
City Librarian and Curator, Portsmouth. 


SIORDET.—Maria Julia Siordet married 

c, 1776 William Skrine, M.P. Informa- 
tion of her ancestry and family required 
beyond what appears in ‘Skrine of War- 
leigh,” by E. W. Ainley Walker, D.M., D.Sc., 
printed 1936. 


A. I. MACNAGHTEN. 





Replies. 


HANOVER CLUB (cxc. 279).—This club 
was one of the political ones founded 
about 1711, among the others being the 
Saturday Club, founded by Bolingbroke, 
and the Green Ribbon Club, founded by 
Shaftesbury. Coxe, in his ‘ Memoirs of 
Walpole, 1678 to 1757 ° (1802), says: — 

Mr. Walpole held no public office, but pro- 
moted .... the succession of the Protestant line. 
His name, in conjunction with Lord Pelham, after- 
wards Duke of Newcastle, Addison, Pulteney, 
Methuen, Craggs, and many others unshakeable ‘in 
their attachment to the principles of the Revolution, 
is to be found among the members of the Hanover 
Club. Oldmixon (* History of England,’ p. 536) 
records and instance of the zeal with which the 
club testified their abhorrence of the Stuart line. 
He says, “* The loyal Hanover Club took the occa- 
sion of the Queen’s birthday, 6th February 1713. 
to signalise their zeal and affection to the Protestant 
succession , causing the effigies of the Devil, the 
Pope, and the Pretender to be carried in solemn 
procession from Charing Cross to the Royal 
Exchange, and so back to Charing Cross, where 
they were burnt.” 

Clubs chose unmarried ladies of acknow- 
ledged attractions as their regular toasts, 
and it became the custom at this period to 
describe such a lady as “a toast.” The red 
halfpenny stamp is rather a mystery; pre- 
sumably it is a printed device such as was 
used in the early days of postage. There 
are several long lists of toasts which were 
not ladies, but unexceptionable expressions 
of fervour, to be found in ‘N. and Q.’ for 
1888, over the signature of Mr. MARCHANT. 

As Mr. COMYN-PLATT suggests, the second 
document he mentions is quite unconnected 
with the first. The publication of the pro- 
ceedings in either House of Parliament was 
regarded as a breach of privilege, the penal- 
ties for which. crime the editors of news- 
papers hoped to avoid by giving only the 
first and last letters of the names of the 
members who had spoken; e.g. W——e for 
Walpole. In 1738, the subject was raised in 
the House of Commons, when it was re- 
solved that any report of its proceedings was 
a breach of privilege, and an Order was 
made to that effect. At that time, the two 
journals which reported the debates were the 
Gentleman’s Magazine and its imitator, the 
London Magazine; in June 1738 Cave came 
out with a report of the ‘Debates in the 
Senate of Magna Lilliput,’ the speakers 
being disguised thinly by alterations in the 
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sequence of the letters of their names, e.g. 
PTIT for Pitt. The London Magazine re- 
ports, written by a man named Gordon, and 
held by contemporaries to be more accurate 
than those in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
preferred to invest the speakers with classical 
names, such as Maedenas for Lyttelton, 
Pomponius Atticus for the elder Horace 
Walpole, and Julius Florus for Piit (after- 
wards Earl of Chatham). From this it will 
be seen that Mr. CoMyn-PLaTT’s document 
is a key to the London Magazine reports be- 
tween about 1738 and 1752, when the old 
plan of initials was revived. The House of 
Commons never took any action either 
against Cave or against Gordon. In the 
1738 debate, the complaint was not so much 
against the reports, as against their inac- 
curacy. For the way in which the reports 
were compiled, MR. CoMyN-PLATT might 
refer to Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson,’ in 
which it is related that Johnson was respon- 
sible for the Senate of Magna Lilliput 
reports. 
J. D. AYLWaRD. 


PARKGATE PACKET (cxc. 60, 127, 153). 

—For some time after 1654 the Dublin 
packet plied from Chester. Chester had 
been chosen, in preference to Holyhead, 
presumably owing to the inconvenient, and 
indeed dangerous, nature of the road jour- 
ney through North Wales. Difficulties in 
the Dee however transferred the service later 
down the river from Chester itself to Park- 
gate. 

A Customs establishment had to be main- 
tained down at Parkgate in order to “ clear ” 
the packets, inwards and outwards. Accord- 
ing to the Report of the Commissioners 
Appointed to Examine, Take and State the 
Public Accounts (15th Report (1786) Appen- 
dix 6, p. 606) this staff consisted of a Deputy 
Comptroller, Customer, and Searcher (all 
three acting as “Deputies” for their 
“patent ” principals at Chester), and a Tide 
Surveyor, and a Waiter Searcher and Coast- 
Waiter. Their combined annual incomes 
amounted to £135 in salaries from _ the 
Crown, and about £100 in fees from the 
public. Over a period towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, in respect of which 
the accounts are still extant, the duty col- 
lected from the packets only very exception- 
ally equalled in any one quarter the salaries 
of the Parkgate staff. Indeed, the revenue 








collected there then averaged under £20 per 
quarter, and was sometimes as low as an 
odd pound or two. 


There is preserved amongst the archives - 


of the Commissioners of Customs and 
Excise in London a very curious book, re- 
cording the receipts of Customs duty on the 
Parkgate station between the years 1776 and 
1788. The book was kept by Humphrey 
Read, the Deputy Comptroller there. He 
was, so it seems, by way of being a scholar, 
and his official entries are liberally inter- 
larded with snippets of Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and what-not. His Greek however 
does not seem to have been up to the stan- 
dard of translating “ Deputy Comptroller ” 
into the classical tongue, so he rendered it 
** ApxitéA@vino .”” He made very free in any 
spare space with his Vivat Rex, occasionally 
adding, by way of an afterthought perhaps, 
et Regina, and now and again A:tatem feli- 
cissime gloriosissimeque. At the end of one 
quarter he completed his account, and sub- 
scribed himself, “QM®P‘'H P‘HAA. ’Apxiréd- 
évno IVAPKIATH Par sit Fortuna Labori 
meo.” On another occasion he added, 


“"OQudpy Pnad bAdvaZ? Mapyyary. 
Mis O xy @ixdwy Addd Baor'e O 
Ilépp'w “Mrw 6 *Egéxwv Baéowdrs Urvywo Ky 
*Evddgéwo ” 

More officially, we read of the duty col- 
lected on “16 Groce Sheep’s guts, dried to 
make Whips,” and fairly often on “ bales of 
Irish Books, unbound,” a reference presum- 
ably to Dublin-printed pirated editions. 

It was recommended in 1788 (Report of 
the Commissioners of Fees and Gratuities) 
that Packets belonging to the Crown should 
be sold, and that the service should be pro- 
vided in future by vessels under competitive 
annual contract. The recommendation does 
not seem to have been adopted (7th Report 
of the Select Committee on Finance, etc., 
Post Office. 1797), the packet services were 
continued by the Crown. Correspondence 
in that year however (ibid. Appendix T), p. 
102) suggests that there had been no packet 
at Parkgate, and the accounts of expenses 
1795-6 (ibid. (Appendix Oo), p. 117) shows 
the Dublin packet as plying from Holyhead. 
It seems therefore that the Holyhead road 
was probably improved and the Menai 
crossing bettered some time towards the end 
of the eighteenth century. Before therefore 
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Telford commenced his Menai Bridge in | 
1819, the Dublin packet migrated from the } 
rather poor and worsening harbour at Park- | 
gate to the better positioned and better con- 
ditioned one at Holyhead, probably between 
1789 and 1795, but certainly before 1800. 
By 1800 there were no less than five packets 
plying from Holyhead. 
R. C. JARVIS. 


THE NOBLE SAVAGE IN MARY 

SHELLEY’S ‘ FRANKENSTEIN’ (cxc. 
248)—A passing comment may be made 
upon the scholarly paper contributed by Mr. 
MILTON MILLHAUSER. Mary Shelley had 
imbibed the philosophical radicalism of her 
father, William Godwin, as had Shelley him- 
self, although, in the case of the poet, 
Godwin’s influence was mitigated by that of 
Plato. The Shelley set had likewise imbibed 
of the Gothic influence which marked the 
Romantic Revival. Shelley and his fellow 
Romanticists such as Coleridge were deeply 
versed in occult lore, Southey being possibly 
the best read among the group upon these 
subjects. Occultism had never died out in 
speculative thought and the Romantic 
group of poets were continuing a sub- 
ject which had played its part during 
the eighteenth century. The Roman- 
tic Revival has a definite relationship to the 
world of the Gothic novelists, ably sketched 
out by the Rev. Montague Summers in ‘ The 
Gothic Quest.’ As Mr. Summers points out, 
Ann Ratcliffe set the pace for a whole tradi- 
tion of Gothic novelists; among others, 
Harrison Ainsworth, G. P. R. James, and 
Bulwer Lytton were Gothic to the core. The 
Northanger novels show the part which 
Gothic traditions had played in the mind of 
Jane Austen. Mary Shelley’s ‘ Franken- 
stein’ is of this type and is of abiding im- 
portance as providing a link between 
Godwin, the Romantic Revival, and the 
Gothic school of novelists, as also do some 
of her other stories. She illustrates the ex- 
tent to which the matter-of-fact utilitarian- 
ism of Godwin and an occult philosophy 
could become wedded in one mind and shows 
that two totally diverse schools of thought 
Were not wholly alienated from each other 
within the contemporary setting. 

F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 





Manchester. 





CCABRAL (cxc. 281)—An account of this 

ancient Portuguese family, of which the 
origin is said to be unknown, will be found 
in the ‘Grande Enciclopédia Portuguesa e 
Brasileira,’ Vol. v. pp. 300, 301. There is no 
doubt that Pedro Alvares Cabral, or as he 
was sometimes called Pedro Alvares de 
Gouveia, discovered Brazil: see the above- 


' mentioned work; Jaime Cortesdo, ‘ A Expe- 


dicio de Pedro Alvares Cabral eo Descobri- 
mento do Brazil,’ Lisbon, 1922; and, for a 
discussion of the precise date of the dis- 
covery, Afranio Peixoto, ‘Historia do 
Brasil,’ 1940. Gonzalo Cabral is usually 
known as Goncalo Velho Cabral. 


L. F. POWELL. 


UNIVERSITY GOWN  (cxe. 260).— 

Hastings Rashdall, in his ‘ Universities 
of Europe in the Middle Ages,’ vol. ii, pp. 
636-46 (1895), gives an account of the evolu- 
tion of academic costume in the English 
universities, and he also mentions the dress 
used at Continental universities. T. Baty, in 
‘Academic Colours’ (Tokio, 1934), deals 
with the modern developments in regard to 
hoods and gowns and also gives a_ useful 
bibliography. 

PAUL MORGAN. 


Dick WHITTINGTON (cxc. 274).—I 

should be interested to learn of the docu- 
mentary evidence for (a) Whittington’s 
knighthood, (b) “ proof that the famous cat 
actually existed,” (c) the Morocco transac- 
tion, (d) the present whereabouts of the 
fifteenth century (?) figure of a boy and a 
cat, perhaps representing Whittington, for- 
merly in Guildhall Museum. 

I would observe that the title Lord Mayor 
is to be found in the City Records in English 
as early as 1414. 

It is strange that legend should have be- 
come attached so strongly to a man who was 
otherwise an historical character and whose 
civic and charitable works were in fact 
numerous and are well documented. Mr. 
Osbert Sitwell has done his best recently to 
develop the legend. 

There may be an oblique reference to the 
legend of the cat in 1573. An irate poulterer, 
who was offered the official price for a 
rabbit (shades of the present day!); bade the 
purchaser “ go to my Lorde Maior and bid 
hym saddell a catt and ride into the contrye 
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to bye rabbettes hymselfe.” She was beaten | 
with a rod for her very lewd speech. 


P. E. Jones. 


A HEREFORD REGISTER (cxc. 280).— 

The word deker has no connection with 
deck. It is a variant spelling of dicker, the 
regular name in the leather trade for a 
bundle of ten skins. It comes from Latin 
decuria, a set of ten, and forms of it are 
found in most of the European languages. 
Hence probably the American dicker, to 
haggle or barter, a word familiar to the early 
trappers and fur-traders. 

E. W. 


Criccicth. 


RHYMES UPON ANCIENT FAMILIES 

(exc, 186, 259).—In a history of Penk- 
ridge (Staffs) by J. C. Tildesley, the follow- 
ing occurs : — 

“The famous John o’ Gaunt ... gave 
among his many eccentric grants one relat- 
ing to Penkridge expressed in the following 
quaint verse of which unfortunately the 
third line is a missing link. 

I, John o’Gaunt do give and do grant 

To thee, John Eggington hight heir of Rodbaston 


So long as the water flows under Bull Bridge. 

[A bridge over the River Penk.] 

The tenant of a farm near Eccleshall 
(Staffs) known as “ The Hough ”, held under 
the same eccentric rhymer a lease expressed 
thus tersely in a single couplet :— 

While ivy is green and holly is rough 

This 1s a lease to Blest of the Hough. 


M. A. H. 


BOTANY BOOK (cxc. 122, 175).—In his 
introduction to ‘Name This Flower’ 
(1917), Mr. Gaston Bonnier says: 

The object ... . is to make the finding out the 
names of plants as straightforward a matter as 
possible, without any knowledge of the construc- 
tion of flowers and without any previous notion of 
Botany. 

The work contains some excellent colour 
plates and a very useful index. 


WILLIAM YEOWELL. 


(CROWN AND ANCHOR TAVERN (cxc. 
16, 60, 127).—The tavern stood opposite 
the now-demoished St. Clement's Inn, over 





the gate of which, Knight tells us, was “a 


device, an anchor, which is explained as re- 
ferring to the martyrdom of St. Clement, 
who was believed to have been tied to an 
anchor and thrown into the sea by the 
Emperor Trajan.” If we remember that the 
ground on which the tavern stood was 
Crown property, the choice of such a sign 
was not unreasonable. 
WILLIAM YEOWELL. 


BRITISH FIELD-MARSHALS (cxc. 280), 
—The first English Field-Marshal was 
John, Duke of Argyll, created in 1736 by 
George II. 
CHARLES A. TOASE. 


This name, denoting an Army Con- 
mander, the highest military rank, was intro- 
duced into Britain in 1736 by George IL 
The title is conferred not by seniority, but 
for personal ability. 

Won. JAGGARD. 


A complete list from 14 Jan, 1736, when 
the rank was first instituted, will be found 
at p. 856 of the 3rd edn. of J. Haydn’s ‘ The 
Book of Dignities, continued by Horace 
Ockerby, W. H. Allen & Co., 1894. 

V.H. 


LOCATION OF QUARTOS WANTED 

(cxc, 279).—Field (N.), ‘Amends for 
Ladies." With the merry prankes of Moll 
Cut-Purse. A comedy. London: J. Okes 
for M. Walbancke 1639. 

Six copies are available, at following pub- 
lic libraries: —British Museum; Guildhall 
Library; Bodleian Library; Huntington 
Library, U.S.A.; Newberry Library, Chic- 
ago, U.S.A.; White (W. A.) Library, U.S.A. 


Wo. JAGGARD. 


SOURCES WANTED (cxc. 148). 
Jeusse été pres du Gange esclave des faux 


dieux, 
Chrétienne dans Paris, musulmane en cs 
lieux.”” 
This is from Voltaire’s Zaire, Act I, sc. i (Zaire). 
E. L. 
(exc. 194.) 


“A grateful sense of favours past, 
A lively hope of more to come.” 
This is a paraphrase of a saying ascribed to 
Horace Walpole in these words: E 
“The gratitude of place expectants is a lively 
sense of future favours.” 
See Hazlitt, * Wit and Humour. 


WM. JAGGARD. 
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Bishoprick Papers. By Herbert Hensley 
Henson. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1946, viii-and 360, 16s.) 
HE volume, ‘ Bishoprick Papers,’ contains 

a number of short essays written by Dr. 

Hensley Henson during his tenure of the see 
of Durham and originally contributed to his 
diocesan journal, The Bishoprick. Running 
through the essays is the single aim of exalt- 
ing the Church of England as a spiritual 
society with a mission beyond the exact 
limits of this country. Dr. Henson possesses 
a literary style comparable to the seventeenth 
century in which he is so much at home and 
his wide learning and scholarly impartiality 
is marked upon every page. When he sets 
out to speak as the ecclesiastic, he neverthe- 
less reveals himself as the trained historian 
and, if only for this reason, the volume is 
one which should find a place upon the book- 
shelf of every student of history. 

A great deal of the book was written 
under the shadow of the controversy con- 
cerning Prayer-Book revision and the result- 
ing discussions carry Dr. Henson at once 
into the battle between Anglican and 
Puritan. He has some wise remarks to make 
upon the tendencies marking the emergence 
of seventeenth century Erastianism, al- 
though, at this point, his discussion would 
have profited by comment upon the part 
which Richard Hooker played in shaping the 
seventeenth century tradition. In Dr. Hen- 
son’s view, the historic episcopate serves to 
provide continuity to the Church and his 
sermon, ‘ The Episcopate in History,’ links 
up the medieval period with that of the post- 
Reformation controversies, quoting Dean 
Church on the principle of continuity though 
modifying his perspective. But, in view of 
the gash which was caused by the Reforma- 
tion in the continuity of Church history as a 
whole, it may certainly be asked whether a 
similar plea could not be made for presby- 
tery. ‘The Church and The Nation’ should 
be read side by side with the essay ‘ Church 
and State in England ’ and that entitled ‘ The 
Church in the Modern State.’ 

Dr. Henson does not hesitate to draw a 





| moral from the fact that the Toleration Act 
| of 1689, by legalizing dissent, weakened the 


principle of an English State Church. The 
comments of the author deserve to rank as 
footnotes to the pronouncements on this all- 
important historical subject made by Lord 
Acton or Dr. Figgis. Examination of some 
of the problems which affect present-day 
Anglicanism has called forth from Dr. Hen- 
son a discusion of the word “ Protestant,” 
and a paper of interest to the historian on 
the Thirty-Nine Articles. 

A study of Joseph Butler recalls the early 
training of the great apologist at the 
Tewkesbury Academy and the extent to 
which a Puritan leaning was always present 
with him, although he reacted against both 
Puritan polemics and Methodist enthusiasm. 
“ His hereditary Puritanism was too strong, 
and his resolute rationality too repugnant to 
the credulous receptivity of Popery.” Dr. 
Henson has never been the friend of reli- 
gious fanaticism and a discriminating review 
of the biography of General Booth by Mr. 
St. John Irvine gives him the opportunity for 
some wise remarks upon the matter. Ser- 
mons on Magna Carta and on the Oxford 
Movement are definite contributions to 
learned discussion of the respective subjects. 

The papers leave the reader deeply in- 
debted to Dr. Henson for his ripe wisdom. 
He is clearly in the tradition of Bishop 
Stubbs, whom he quotes from time to time, 
and also of the great divines of the seven- 
teenth century. In the contest of Anglican 
and Puritan, Dr. Henson stands emphatic- 
ally with the Anglicans, although his fair- 
mindedness leads him to pay high tribute to 
the Puritan side. Like his seventeenth cen- 
tury predecessors, he regards the Church of 
England as historically “ a learned Church ” 
and he deplores the passing of a learned 
clergy. Dr. Henson is a definite Anglican, 
but, in face of Rome, he is anxious for a 
common unity among all Protestants, an atti- 
ture which is clearly an echo of the seven- 
teenth century in the twentieth. Many of 
the readers of ‘Notes and Queries’ will 
doubtless be most interested in the more 
narrowly historical essays which the book 
contains. Certainly it is a volume which no 
student of the seventeenth century should 
miss, for much of it might be ranked among 
the obiter dicta of his subject. 
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The Antiquaries Journal. Being the Journal 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Vol. xxvi. January-April 1946. Nos. 1, 2. 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege, 5s.) 


JUST seventy years ago workmen busy 

about the extension of York railway 
station turned up a battered piece of carved 
Roman stonework. The Directors of the 
North Eastern Railway presented it to the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, who gave 
it a couple of lines in their catalogue and a 
corner in their museum. There it might 
have mouldered at ease till the Judgment 
Day had it not attracted the notice of Mr. 
I. A. Richmond, who in the current number 
of the Antiquaries Journal devotes to it an 
article which is a shining example of what 
the erudition and génie évocateur of a great 
archaeologist can make of an apparently un- 
promising subject. The “fragment of 
pillar’ of the Museum catalogue, shown 
now to be one of the finest funeral can- 
delabra of the ancient world, has in more 
than one sense come out of its obscure 
corner. 

Mr. B. H. O'Neil traces the honourable 
history of the Congress of Archaeological 
Societies, which from 1888 till last year did 
so much for the co-ordination and advance- 
ment of archaeological research. Its place 
is taken now by the Council for British 
Archaeology, which differs only from its 
predecessor by its rather more representative 
composition. 

A review of a recent work on the Royal 
heraldry of Sweden tells us that when Berna- 
dotte became in 1806 Prince of Pontecorvo 
he assumed the canting arms of that town: 
a raven above a bridge of three arches. 
These still figure on the Royal Arms, though 
Napoleonic influence has made the raven 
into an eagle. A later and less successful 
adventurer, F. W. Rolfe, conferred the same 
coat upon himself when he assumed the style 
of Baron Corvo. 


A History of Prittlewell. By William Pollitt, 
F.S.A. (Published by the Public Libraries 
and Museum Committee of the Corpora- 
tion, Southend-on-Sea. 1s.) 

PRITTLEWELL, one of the oldest villages 

in Essex, is now the centre of the great 





County Borough of Southend-on-Sea wi 
its population of over 150,000. Unti! 
beginning of the twentieth century Pr (tle 
well retained its rural individuality and the 
far-reaching changes which have taken plaeg| 
have been witnessed by many now living) 
The church is a very striking one and much 
of the Priory remains. Mr. Pollitt offers a) 
good deal of interesting information of) 
Saxon times and discusses the possible site| 
of the first Saxon village. ; 

From the eighth to the eleventh century 
little is known of the history of the place) 
A paucity of information Prittlewell share! 
with many other villages, for records for thi | 
period are generally scarce. The earlieg 
written reference is in the account of th# 
Manor given in Domesday Book. At th® 
time the Manor covered about 900 acre: 
The Norman Conquest had little direct effe” 
upon Prittlewell and it seems that the | 
life was not much disturbed. The Prior 
was established in the reign of Henry — 
probably between 1110 and 1120. TL 
foundation was on a very small scale at firs’ 
three or four monks, and it is doubtful © 
the religious community ever exceeded 
eighteen at any time. 

Mr. Pollitt brings the history of Prittle 
well down to the present time, and 
within the comparatively small compass 0 
forty-two pages given a most interesting and 
informative account of the development of 
the old village into the centre of a great and 
prosperous town. The well chosen and ex 
cellently produced illustrations add to i 
value. This brochure is No. 9 of the serie 
of Museum Handbooks issued by the South 
end Corporation. 


CORRIGENDUM. 
At cxc. 277, col. 1, 1. 17 from foot, for “A.D. @” 
read A.D. 70. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of charge 
Contributors are requested always to give theif 
names and addresses, for the information of 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to a 
article which has already appeared, correspon 
are requested to give within parentheses — imme 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of 
the series volume and page at which the contribr 
tion in question is to be found. 
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